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BORAH VS. 


KELLOGG 





HE controversy between Mexico and 

the United States has during the last 
few days tended to become a controversy 
between Senator Borah and the Secretary 
of State. The former aroused the opposi- 
tion of Mr. Kellogg by telegraphing to 
President Calles, January 22, inquiring 
for “the exact facts relative to oil com- 
panies’ accepting the new petroleum law.” 
President Calles’ telegraphic reply Jan- 
uary 24, was sharply at variance with the 
data on the same subject supplied by Sec- 
retary Kellogg to President Coolidge and 
sent by him to the Senate on February 16. 
The same day that President Calles’ re- 
ply was released to the press, the Asso- 
ciation of the Producers of Petroleum 
in Mexico issued a statement which criti- 
cised the Mexican figures and presented 
data similar to that of Secretary Kellogg. 


A further cause of friction between the 
Department of State and Mr. Borah was 
the latter’s resolution introduced in the 
Senate February 22, to empower the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee “to in- 
vestigate and study conditions and policies 
bearing upon the relationship between the 
Central American countries, Mexico and 
the United States and to visit such 
countries.” 


The next day, February 23, Secretary 
Kellogg expressed his disapproval of the 
resolution and particularly of the proposal 
“to send an independent committee of in- 
vestigation into foreign countries with 
which the Executive is conducting difficult 
and delicate negotiations.” Later that 
part of the resolution which referred to 
investigation abroad was dropped, and the 
proposal then received the approval of the 
Foreign Relations Committee by a bare 
majority. 

Senator Borah’s resolution in the 
original form, and more particularly his 


telegram to President Calles, have been 
critised as violations of diplomatic pro- 
prieties and of the Logan Act. 

This law of January 30, 1799, provides a pen- 
alty of a fine of not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisonment of not more than three years for any 
citizen of the United States who “without the 
permission or authority of the government, di- 
rectly or indirectly, commences or carries on any 
verbal or written correspondence or intercourse 
with any foreign government or any officer or 
agent thereof, with an intent to influence the 
measures or conduct of any foreign government 
or of any officer or agent thereof, in relation to 
any disputes or controversies with the United 
States, or to defeat the measures of the govern- 
ment of the United States.” The same penalties 
may be assessed against any American citizen 
by any “citizen or resident in the United States 
. - - -(who) counsels, advises or assists in any 
such correspondence.” 

Irrespective of whether Senator Borah, 
as Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, should have written directly 
to President Calles, it seems self-evident 
that if he has been guilty of violating the 
Logan Act, it would not be difficult to find 
dozens and perhaps hundreds of his fel- 
low-countrymen who, without the slightest 
intention of being unpatriotic have also 
been guilty of violating that Act. 


The dispatch by Britain, the end of 
February, of a cruiser to Nicaraguan 
waters as a place of “refuge” for British 
citizens and for its “moral effect,” was 
interpreted by the Washington Admin- 
istration as merely a natural precaution 
and therefore unobjectionable. As a mat- 
ter of fact, whatever Britain’s motives, 
her action had a telling effect, strengthen- 
ing Secretary Kellogg in his controversy 
with Senator Borah. 


Disarmament Replies 
HE answers to President Coolidge’s 
proposal of limitation of naval arma- 
ment are all in, but the issue is still un- 
certain. The Italian reply of February 
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21, like the French answer February 15, 
isa polite: but firm declination. Japan’s 
reply, February 20, is a cordial accept- 
ance and that of Britain, February 28, 
is qualified. The President, despite the 
attitude of France and Italy, still hopes 
for a five-power conference. 


The Preparatory Commission, which re- 
convenes on March 21, will resume its 
consideration of a program for a general 
disarmament conference. Italy’s rejection 
of the American proposal reiterates one 
of the cardinal reasons for France’s re- 
fusal, e. g. that the questions of naval 
armament limitation cannot be separated 
from those of land and aerial armaments. 
But Italy’s chief argument is that her 
peculiar geographical position makes any 
further naval reduction unacceptable. 


The Japanese reply, the most cordial 
of all, seems to contain only one qualifi- 
cation. She intimates an unwillingness to 
accept for cruisers and submarines the 
Washington Conference 5-5-3 ratio. 

The British answer comprises four 
brief paragraphs. Though interpreted in 
Washington as a clear-cut acceptance, it 
is far from unequivocal. The reference 
three times in the British note to the pro- 
posed “conversation” in Geneva indicates 
at least a desire to emphasize the inform- 
ality of the proposed negotiations. More- 
over, the underlining of the “special geo- 
graphical position of the British Empire, 
the length of inter-imperial communica- 
tion and the necessity for protection of its 
food supplies,” is but a more diplomatic 
presentation of national interests similar 
to those which the Italians say prevent 
their’ participation. The British, like the 
French, though much less dogmatically, 
point to the difficulties of adjusting the re- 
lations between the proposed naval con- 
ference and the Preparatory Commis- 
sion. 


Certainly, however, in one quarter 
abroad the American proposal was wel- 
comed whole-heartedly. This was at the 
League of Nations. An unusually well- 
informed observer, writing in a confiden- 
tial letter from Geneva, February 14, 
said: “It has had a very good reception. 
The Secretary General is enchanted. He 
sees in it a great moral success for the 
League of Nations.” 


Anglo-Russian Tension 


The long-expected note of “protest and 
warning” was sent by Britain to Soviet 
Russia on February 23. The tone of this 
communication was so harsh that under 
ordinary circumstances it would be con- 
sidered a casus belli. But in the present 
instance it does not. necessarily forecast 
any drastic action by Downing Street. 


Charging that Soviet officials and active 
leaders in the Communist Party were 
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carrying om a continuous and virulent 

propaganda campaign against British in- 

terests, Sir Austen Chamberlain’s note 
concluded with the following warning: 

There are limits beyond which it is danger. 

ous to drive public opinion in this country and 

@ continuance of such acts as are here com 

ined of must sooner or later render in 
evitable the abrogation of the trade agreement, 
the stipulations of which have been so 
rantly violated, and even the severance of 
ordinary diplomatic relations. 

The Russian reply, the text of which 
has not yet been published, was summar- 
ized in a dispatch by Walter Duranty to 
the New York Times from Moscow, Feb- 
ruary 6. Expressing surprise and regret 
at a threatened break in diplomatic rela- 
tions, the Soviet Foreign Office makes a 
comparison of statements of Russian lead- 
ers with those of the British die-hards, 
Assurance is given that if the British 
Government has definite proof involving 
any Soviet official, such official will be 
punished. The peaceful intentions of the 
Soviet Government are stressed in con- 
nection with the reminder that the breach 
of relations with Britain would not only 
endanger world peace but would be a 
severe blow at British as well as Russian 
trade. The Soviet desire to settle Anglo- 
Russian difficulties peacefully is empha- 
sized. Mr. Duranty adds: “The tone of 
the reply is not devoid of sarcasm, but it 
is not hostile nor aggressive.” 


On February 28, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain announced in the House of Commons 
that there would be no reply to the Soviet 
answer. Nor could Sir William Davison, 
leader of the Anti-Soviet group in the 
Conservative Party, draw from the For- 
eign Minister a promise that the Govern- 
ment would follow its words by actions. 


The significance of these Russian- 
British exchanges is interpreted in some 
quarters as foreshadowing the adoption of 
an attitude towards Russia closely akin to 
that of the United States. Unquestionably 
there is now an intense clash of interests 
between the two countries, particularly in 
the Far East, due to the Russian active 
support of the Nationalist Party in China. 
Moreover, there are factors in the British 
political situation which encourage some 
of the Conservatives to wish to fight the 
next Parliamentary election on the Rus- 
sian issue. But there are competent ob- 
servers who believe that the British note 
was primarily an effort to reconcile the 
two groups in the Cabinet; the one headed 
by Winston Churchill which demands a 
break with Russia, and the other, with 
which the Foreign Minister and the Prime 
Minister are said to associate themselves, 
which has not been convinced that a sus- 
pension of diplomatic relations would fur- 
ther British interests. 
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